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THE CR^lYON 



PHOXOGBAPHY. 
The marvellous productions of Photography 
continue to engross the attention of the lovers of 
Art in a high degree. The apprehensions once 
entertained that this art would, to a certain ex- 
tent, thrust the artist and his vocation aside, 
are now no longer indulged ; but, on the con- 
trary, it is seen that Photography, so far from 
being a rival, is in truth a most important aux- 
iliary to the resources of the artist. If it en- 
croaches on any department of Art, it is that of 
the engraver ; for books illustrated by photogra- 
phy, in place of the productions of the graver, 
ore finding their way into the book market. But 
even this application is limited to the mere re- 
duction and copying of works previously engraved 
or drawn ; for, however ingenious the processes 
or surprising the results of photography, it must 
be remembered that this art only aspires to copy, 
it cannot invent. The camera, it is true, is a 
most accurate copyist, but it is no substitute for 
original thought or invention. Nor can it supply 
that refined feeling and sentiment which ani- 
mate the productions of a man of genius, and 
so long as invention and feeling constitute es- 
sential qualities in a work of Art, Photography 
can never assume a higher rank than engraving. 
As an auxiliary to Art, Photography comes 
opportunely to the aid of the artist in those pre- 
paratory studies always necessary in the pro- 
duction of a work of Art. It obtains for the 
painter or sculptor, in a few moments, a num- 
ber of studies of all kinds — landscapes, poses, 
iraperies, &c. ; for the architect, models and de- 
tail, without which they would, perhaps, have 
remained but imperfectly known ; to the engra- 
ver, it furnishes reductions of pictures, &c, of 
all sizes. These results are attained with the 
utmost accuracy of form and correctness of effect, 
such as the most accomplished artist could have 
attained only by an enormous expenditure of 
time and labor. 

It is in France that the applications of Photo- 
graphy have taken their widest and most practi- 
cal extension. Not the least interesting and 
important of these is the production otfac similes 
of rare engravings, such as the productions of 
Rembrandt, Albert Durer, Callot. Among those 
now in course of reproduction are the works of 
Marc Antonio Raimondi. It is well known that 
a single impression of one of this artist's plates 
can only be obtained by much persevering assi- 
duity, and at great expense ; but a photographic 
fac simile can be procured for as many shillings 
as the engraving costs pounds. 

Anything like a complete collection of the 
works of the artists we have named, is only 
possible to the wealthy amateur. But the taste 
and appreciation for these things is not confined 
to that class ; and photography comes to the aid 
of the pictorial art as printing did to literature, 
and the enjoyment of such works, hitherto the 
exclusive privilege of the few, is now, by the aid 
of the new art, extended to a large circle of ad- 
mirers. 

The production of these fac similes of engrav- 
ings is exceedingly easy, and opens up a de- 
lightful source of amusement to the fair sex, 
much more rational and artistic than the un- 
couth vagaries of crotchet and Berlin wool. An 
engraving is copied by mere superposition on 
prepared paper ; no camera is required, or other 
apparatus, except a porcelain dish or two, and a 
pressure-frame. Moreover, the integrity of the 
original engravings is in nowise impaired ; their 
value to the possessor is not depreciated ; they 
remain as highly prized as ever, while the delight 
and instruction they are capable of imparting' 
are widely extended, and with an increased 
knowledge of, and taste for, works of Art. 

To obtain a, fac simile of an engraving we 
proceed as follows : — The engraving is placed 
face downwards upon the glass of the pressure- 
frame, and a piece of /prepared sensitive paper 
laid, upon it Pressure being applied, the glass 
a exposed for a sufficient time.jio.a strong light. 



This soon produces a negative ; for, as the en- 
graving only admits of the light passing through 
those portions of the paper left uncovered by the 
ink, it follows that what is black in the original 
is left white in the copy, and vice versa ; but 
from this negative any number of positives — 
that ib, fac similes of the engraving — can be ob- 
tained j and by this means the portfolio of the 
collector may become enriched with productions 
which, but for the aid afforded by Photography, 
could never have found a place in it. — The 

Artist, 

o 

Even to artists who have completed their 
studies and are pursuing painting or sculpture 
as a profession, the inducements to remain in 
Italy are not so great as are supposed at home, 
or at any rate, are not such as are supposed. 
You have undoubtedly imagined that they con- 
tinue to reside in Florence or in Rome, on ac- 
count of the artistic atmosphere which pervades 
those cities, on account of the classic and mid- 
dle age models which they may at any moment 
consult, and generally, because of the supposed 
influences calculated to facilitate any and all 
Fine Art pursuits. Not at all. There is nothing 
whatever in the air or in the surrounding in- 
fluences. Then you may have thought that in 
America, a sculptor would have difficulty in ob- 
taining marble. But this difficulty may be, and 
has been obviated, by appointing a proper agent 
and leaving explicit directions at Leghorn. The 
real objections which may induce an American 
artist, and especially a sculptor, to remain in 
Italy are the following — objections which pro- 
bably have not struck you : The American- 
Italians, — Powers, Hart, Crawford and others, 
— who have constantly on hand more orders 
than they can execute, employ numerous work- 
men. These workmen, who actually perform 
the whole or nine-tenths of the chiseling, cutting 
in marble what their employer sets before them 
in plaster, receive Italian wages — a small daily 
pittance. If taken to New York, they would at 
once triple and quadruple their Italian earn- 
ings, and would probably set up for themselves 
as carvers in a small way, or as decorators and 
omamenters of churches and public buildings. 
The chisel is no longer the tool of the master 
sculptor — his instrument is an odd bit of stick, 
with which he scoops away at the figure in clay, 
or "at the mud," as he will tell you himself. 
When finished as nearly as such a material can 
be, a mould is taken, and from that model a 
cast in plaster. If necessary,' this ca3t is still 
further finished and sand-papered, and is then 
handed over to the cutter, whose duty it is to 
execute an exact fac simile in marble. The 
sculptor proper may never touch this marble, 
and when he is told it is done, he is ready to 
deliver it to its owner. The workmen in Mr. 
Powers' studio have executed not far from forty 
Proserpines from the one plaster originally com- 
posed by the maestro, and the Greek Slave has 
in the same way been reproduced three or four 
times. The best bust-maker in Italy never 
touches the marble. He may suggest or order 
hair strokes here and there, but he does not 
handle the scraper himself. In all this the 
workman, though he may execute, unassistedly, 
the statue, the head, or the group, is no more 
the author of his work than is the clerk who 
copies the Prime Minister's rough draft, or the 
calligraphist, who engrosses a set of resolutions. 
You can see how impossible it would be for 
sculptors occupying and requiring in this way 
the work of many men, to transport their studios 
to America. 

But there is another difficulty quite as great 
—the one I have mentioned supposes the im- 
possibility of fulfilling orders; this one involves 
the improbability of receiving orders to fulfill. 
The American artists in Italy, men of high re- 
putation and of correspondingly high prices, ob- 
tain the greater portion of their support from 
their countrymen making the grand tour. These 



gentlemen, generally men of business, enriched, 
moneyed parvenues and successful speculators, 
arrive in Italy with feelings and opinions some- 
what attuned to the time and the place, find 
that Art occupies a large portion of the atten- 
tion and respect of the nation, find Art enthron- 
ed upon a pedestal quite as high as that upon 
which they had located either Religion or 
Wealth, and straightway entertain the idea 
that they will patronize this new deity, and do 
a little graceful Mecsenasing. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and surrounded by these influences, 
they often do leave orders behind them. But 
the same men in New York would as soon think 
of wasting their substance on marble, as they 
would of giving a power of attorney to Babble 
and Squeak. They are there only open to such 
ideas of proportion as are suggested by bales of 
cotton, and to such impressions of ,; breadth" 
and " depth" as are afforded by eligible corner 
lots and valuable sites in Utopia. Neither 
would they dream of employing an artisyresid- 
ing in America. To them the idea adf/nts of 
no contestation, that if you want real statues, 
made of real marble, and done in the real Ita- 
lian way, you must wait till you make the 
European tour, and order them as you pass.— 
European Correspondence of the N. Y. Times. 

On the demand of the Mayor of Valenciennes, 
supported by M. Nieuwerkerke, Director of the 
Imperial Museums, the French Government — as 
we read in the Paris papers — has just accorded 
to the town of Valenciennes a fine block of mar- 
ble for the statue of Froissart. M. Lemaire, 
who has been charged with this statue, has been 
ordered by the Government to make a second, 
which is intended to decorate the external part 
of the Louvre. 

> The French Athenceum furnishes some memo- 
randa of the life of the late Swedish sculptor 
Fogelberg. His three great works were the 
equestrian statue of Bernadotte, that of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus erected at Bremen, and that of 
Bergen Jarl, the founder of Stockholm in the 
thirteenth century. Of his ideal statues his 
best were the three Scandinavian divinities : — 
Baldin, Odin and Thor, executed by him for 
Charles the Fourteenth. Of his Greek subjects 
the most admirable were his Cupid and Psyche, 
Venus, Hebe. Pandora, Psyche abandoned, and 
Mercury lulling Argus. In 1818 he went to 
France and studied under Bosio and Gu^rin. 
He then repaired to Rome, applying himself 
chiefly to the works .of Thorwaldsen and Canova. 
In 1841, he was elected correspondent of the 
French Institute, and received the decoration of 
the Polar Star from the Swedish king. Wholly 
given up to Art, he never married, and in spite 
of delicate health passed a calm and happy life. 

We can hardly think or estimate how many 
circumstances must combine in favor of the 
artist : with the greatest genius, with tho most 
decisive talent, the demands which he must 
make upon himself are infinite, the diligence re- 
quired in cultivating his endowments is un- 
speakable. Now, if circumstances are not in his 
favor ; if he observes that the world is very easy 
to be satisfied, requiring but a slight, pleasing, 
transitory show, it were matter of surprise if in- 
dolence and selfishness did not keep him fixed 
at mediocrity ; it were strange if he did not 
rather think of bartering modish wares for gold 
and praises, than of entering on the proper path, 
which could not fail in some degree to lead him 
to a sort of painful martyrdon. Accordingly 
the artists of our time are always offering and 
never giving. They always aim at charming, 
and they never satisfy ; everything is merely in- 
dicated; you can nowhere find foundation or 
completion. Those for whom they labor, it is 
true, are little better. If you wait awhile in 
any gallery of pictures, and observe what attracts 
the many, what are praised and what neglected, 
you have little pleasure in the present, little 
hope in the future,— Goethe. 



